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THE COOPERATIVE STUDY OF na SCN 
EVALUATION IN GENERAL 
EDUCATION 


THE general-education movement arose in the 
United States largely as a protest against the overly 
specialized, overly segmented kind of education in 
vogue during the 19th and the first quarter of the 
20th centuries. Since it was a protest, much of the 
writing and discussion about it has been polemical 
in character and based upon theoretical notions rather 
than upon empirical data. This theoretical discus- 
sion has had a proper place in the development of 
general education. Once, however, certain basic prin- 
ciples were agreed upon, theory had to give way to 
experiment if the movement were to continue as a 
dynamie force. Sensing the need for such experi- 
mental evidence, many leaders in American education 
challenged proponents of general education to make 
rigorous scientific studies in support of their claims. 
The American Council on Education, during the presi- 
dency of George F. Zook, accepted this challenge and 
made available a substantial grant of funds from the 


COOPERATIVE STUDY OF EVALUATION IN 
GENERAL EDUCATION 
AMERICAN COUNCIL ON EDUCATION 


Carnegie Foundation for the Advancement of Teach- 
ing for a co-operative study of evaluation in general 
education. In entering this field of investigation, the 
council relied to a considerable extent upon a survey 
of general-education programs throughout the country 
made in 1948 by George W. Angell, whose findings 
served to confirm what was already suspected—that 
the diversity of existing programs underscored the 
need for some empirical evidence as to what general 
education was all about. 

Paul L. Dressel was asked by the council to investi- 
gate further to decide whether or not any appreciable 
number of schools offering programs of general edu- 
cation were interested in a co-operative study of some 
of their common problems. Some forty-odd schools 
were circularized about such a study, and most of 
them expressed keen interest in it. With this infor- 
mation and with the approval of a group of gen- 
eral-education administrators which met in December, 
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1949, Dr. Dressel organized a co-operative study in- 
volving 19 schools. These institutions were selected 
because they were representative and because of the 
comparable levels of their general-education pro- 
grams. To fit better the needs of the participating 
schools, the study was organized around six major 
areas: communications, critical thinking, humanities, 
science, social science, and attitudes, values, and per- 
sonal adjustment. Each school was asked to select 
the areas in which it wished to participate and to 
designate representatives to intercollege -committees 
representing each area. The average college repre- 
sentation has been on four committees. 

The six intercollege committees met during the 
spring of 1950 to decide upon the nature of the work 
they would undertake. Following these spring meet- 
ings, the intercollege-committee representatives under- 
took to study the various means by which general- 
education objectives had been measured, how they 
could be measured better, and to accumulate materials 
and devices out of which new measuring instruments 
could be created. All of the information thus ob- 
tained was accumulated and studied in detail at a 
two-week workshop held late in the summer of 1950. 
At this workshop, each intercollege committee set for 
itself an evaluation project looking toward begin- 
ning actual research in the fall of 1951. During the 


period between the summer workshop of 1950 and the 
fall of 1951 each committee undertook to prepare 
various kinds of experimental tests and to try them 
During January 


out on selected groups of students. 
and February, 1951, each committee met again to re- 
view work which had been accomplished and to pre- 
pare precise specifications for trial forms of tests 
which would be administered during the spring of 
1951. Based upon careful analyses of those tests, 
test items would be selected for inclusion in final 
instruments to be prepared at a second workshop 
early in the summer of 1951. It was planned that 
the tests, thus developed, would then be ready for use 
in September, 1951. 

The program outlined has resulted in definite plans 
for a number of tests designed to produce evidence 
about students’ achievement of selected general-edu- 
cation objectives. It was believed that, if each com- 
mittee could successfully measure one or two impor- 
tant objectives of general education, procedures would 
be established by which other significant outcomes 
could later be attacked. The tests thus projected are: 


1. Committee on Attitudes, Values, and Personal Ad- 
justment: 

An inventory of beliefs designed to reveal the na- 
ture of students’ fundamental personality structure and 
the nature of their beliefs about general areas of human 
activity. 

An attitudes test designed to measure students’ 
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attitudes concerning the dignity and worth of human per- 
sonality. 
2. Committees on Communications: 

A check list by which students’ themes and speeches 
could be more reliably and meaningfully rated. 

An objective test designed to measure students’ 
achievement in respect to the several communications 
skills. 

A handbook designed to exemplify the process by 
which students’ themes are actually graded. 

3. Committee on Critical Thinking: 

A test designed to measure students’ ability to 

think critically about everyday problems. 
4. Committee on Humanities: 

A test designed to assess students’ experience and 
interest in humanities-centered activities. 

A test designed to measure students’ general favor- 
ableness or unfavorableness toward humanities activities, 
general and specific. 

A test designed to measure students’ familiarity 
with humanities vocabulary. 

A test designed to measure students’ abilities to 
make a critical judgment of a humanistic work. 

5. Committee on Science: 

A test designed to measure students’ ability to 
read and interpret scientific materials written in popular 
style. 

6. Committee on Social Science: 

A test designed to measure students’ ability to 

think critically about social-science matters. 


Most of these tests were ready for use in the 
participating schools by the beginning of the fall 
term, 1951, although several will not be available be- 
fore the early part of 1952. While considerable re- 
search is expected to be based upon the results ob- 
tained from these tests, it should be pointed out that 
all tests need more refinement before more widespread 
use would be warranted. At the present time the 
battery would require 10 to 12 hours for administra- 
tion. This is obviously too long if the complete bat- 
tery were to be given to all incoming freshmen. Dur- 
ing the year 1951-52, the tests will have to be short- 
ened if they are to gain any widespread acceptance 
as measures of growth as a result of general educa- 
tion. Further, the battery is far from complete in its 
coverage of general-education objectives. Attempts 
have thus far been made to measure only several of 
many possible objectives. In addition to shortening 
the battery, then, the scope of the battery must be 
augmented so as to yield a more balanced picture of 
actual student attainment. Increasing the scope of 
the battery, however, will have to wait until the inter- 
college committees are reasonably certain that they 
have succeeded in isolating and measuring the out- 
comes of education with which they are currently 
concerned, 

This study, while it has not progressed far enough 
to provide answers to the fundamental questions which 
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are its reason for being, has suggested, by implication 
at least, some ways by which perplexing problems of 
higher education might be solved. The study has 
shown a way by which faculties, representing diverse 
programs, courses, and disciplines, can reconcile dif- 
ferences in order to attack common problems. It has 
also shown how teachers, untrained and inexperienced 
in evaluation, can be brought to a respectable com- 
petency in that field. By demonstrating that institu- 
tions of widely different objectives can find major 
areas of common concern, the study has suggested 
that other major problems of current interest might 
also be attacked by the co-operative methods. 

In finding appropriate methods of faculty solution 
of common problems, the co-operative study has made 
successful use of three principles or methods of work. 
The first of these methods consisted of relying upon 
teachers, for the most part untrained in evaluation 
practices, to do the actual work of test planning and 
test construction. From its inception, the study has 
proceeded on the assumption that the completion of 
a test was not the major problem to be overcome. 
Had it been, a group of test experts could have been 
hired to produce tests in considerably less time and at 
considerably less expense than was possible by a co- 
operative method. Instead, it was assumed that tests 


were of value only when their results were sufficiently 
respected by teachers to become an essential aspect 


of teaching. While the validity of this assumption 
was accepted by everyone connected with the plan- 
ning of the study, there was some fear, particularly 
by the teacher participants themselves, that their tests, 
once developed, would suffer by comparison with 
those produced by professional evaluators. This fear 
has proved groundless. The intercollege committees 
were composed for the most part of teachers, but each 
has had as active members one or two trained evalu- 
ators. This combination of teacher and evaluator has 
produced test materials which are respectable from 
a technical standpoint and acceptable to teachers. 
Judging from the amount of experimentation already 
undertaken with these materials and from the interest 
expressed in administering final test forms, these tests 
will become a vital part of the educational efforts of 
those institutions whose representatives helped create 
them. 

The second of these methods consisted simply in 
providing sufficient time for committee members to 
come to know each other personally and to understand 
the nature of the similarities and differences that each 
represented. Each school in the co-operative study 
agreed, as one of the conditions of participation, to 
send the same representatives to several meetings dur- 
ing the academic year and to longer workshop meet- 
ings each summer for the duration of the study. Dur- 
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ing the first meetings of the intercollege committees, 
differences between programs of general education 
seemed to some members to be so great as to preclude 
any possibility of finding a common ground for work. 
During subsequent meetings, however, these differ- 
ences have receded in importance, and areas of com- 
mon concern have appeared, which have become in- 
creasingly great with each meeting. 

The third method of work has been to encourage 
each participant to involve as many as possible of 
his colleagues from his own institution in activities 
connected with the study. Each school has provided 
its representatives with a local committee through 
which the work of the study could be integrated into 
the work of the institution. Some of these local com- 
mittees have been composed of all the members of a 
particular department such as the social-seience de- 
partment. Other schools have attempted to compose 
their local committees of teachers from a number of 
different major academic areas. At Kansas State 
College, for example, the local committees have been 
composed of strong staff members from a number of 
different departments. These committees have met 
regularly and have contributed much, both to the 
study and to the departments they represented. 

These three principles, which have proved extremely 
workable in the co-operative study, can be applied 
with equal effectiveness by a single institution in in- 
vestigating its own program. Measuring instruments 
ean be created by groups of teachers with only a 
minimum of expert help, provided that sufficient time 
is allowed for the development of group solidarity 
and provided that channels of communication are 
clearly developed by which larger groups of the fae- 
ulty are involved. 

In addition to exemplifying techniques by which 
institutions ean study their problems, the co-operative 
study will have produced by September, 1951, some 
tests which could be used by institutions in evaluating 
the outcomes of general education. These tests, if 
merely administered to students by the local testing 
office, would not be likely to be readily accepted by 
teachers nor to affect educational practice without 
considerable inservice training. Such training, how- 
ever, could be accomplished quite easily since each step 
of the co-operative study has been recorded in the ° 
form of committee reports. These reports, together 
with specifications for the tests and the tests them- 
selves, could be used as a basis for staff discussions. 
After a close analysis of the activities of one of the 
inter-college committees, a staff might very well accept 
some of the tests as being valid measurements of some 
of the outcomes of its course. This is especially likely 
since the institutions which participated in the crea- 
tion of these tests represent such a complete eross- 
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section of the colleges of the United States. These 
tests also may be commended for use by the fact that 
there will be test results from so many different types 
of institutions against which a college staff could com- 
pare the results of its students. 

Mention has already been made of the role that 
teachers have played in the development of test de- 
vices. Something should be said of the effects this 
test-building activity has had and can have on the 
teachers themselves... For the most part, college teach- 
ers have not been formally trained in the techniques 
of teaching or evaluation. The assumption has long 
been made that competency in one of the academic 
disciplines has carried as a necessary concomitant 
proficiency in teaching and measurement. Of late, 
this assumption has been seriously questioned, and 
with this questioning has come a search for means by 
which teachers could be helped to gain insights into 
the technical problems of teaching and evaluation. 
Participation on committees designed to study out- 
comes of education has, in the case of the co-operative 
study, proved an effective means of providing those 
insights by demanding that all ramifications of the 
evaluation process be considered. 

The evaluation process of the co-operative study 
started with a careful examination of the stated ob- 
jectives of general education. Since these statements 
of objectives had been couched in such extremely 
general terms as to preclude measurement, this ex- 
amination resulted in their restatement in terms of 
observable student behavior. In searching for ways 
by which these behaviors could be measured, repre- 
sentatives were forced to consider the kinds of real- 
istie situations into which students could be placed 
so as to elicit from them the desired behavior. The 
Inter-College Committee on Social Science Objectives, 
for example, started its discussion with very general 
objectives, such as the development of good citizen- 
ship. The question as to how good citizenship could 
be measured resulted in a detailed examination of the 
concept and a specification of it into its component 
parts. An important element was thought to be the 
ability to think eritically in the field of the social 


sciences. Critical thinking, then, was accepted as the 
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specific outcome of general education about which evi- 
dence was desired. 

The next step, that of finding situations in which 
to place students, resulted in a rather interesting 
development. The situations were found and test 
questions were formulated which were satisfactory 
to the members of the committee. It was quickly 
perceived, however, that the situations and the skills 
they were intended to evoke were highly unrealistic 
in terms of what was actually taking place in class- 
rooms. In other words, the committee had placed 
value on a particular skill and had devised means by 
which it could be measured, only to find that stu- 
dents were not being prepared by their class work 
to demonstrate the skill. This dilemma could be re- 
solved only by deciding that the skill was unimportant 
or by seeking ways to give students those classroom 
experiences which would train them to think critically. 
Thus, teacher consideration of an evaluation problem 
resulted not only in solving that problem, but in cen- 
tering attention on problems of classroom teaching as 
well. The interrelatedness of teaching and evaluation 
became apparent and additional means were sought to 
improve both. The experiences of the representa- 
tives on the various intercollege committees points a 
way for similar growth on other campuses. 

General-education courses at the time the co-oper- 
ative study was undertaken were homogeneous only 
in the sense of possessing a generic name. Some 
schools had autonomous administrative structure, such 
as the Basie College at Michigan State College which 
offered fused courses representing many disciplines. 
Other schools, by grouping sequences of fairly tradi- 
tional courses in the liberal-arts school, had developed 
a completely different kind of general-edueation pro- 
gram. At first glance, these widely different pro- 
grams could hardly be expected to be capable of co- 
operative study by means of common measuring 
devices. Yet the point stands clear that representa- 
tives of all programs were able to see the essential 
similarities in their objectives and to use those as a 
basis for study. It would seem that other knotty 
problems could be subjected to the same co-operative 
method of investigation by a number of interested 
institutions. 


Educational Literature Review... 





SOCIAL STUDIES’ 


Tue serious concern of Americans with the pro- 


1See W. W. Brickman, ‘‘The Teaching of the Social 
Studies,’? Scnoot AND Society, 67; 408-15, May 29, 
1948, 





By 
WILLIAM W. BRICKMAN 

SCHOOL OF EDUCATION, 

NEW YORK UNIVERSITY 
motion of democracy, co-operation with the rest of 
the world, and defense against Communist ideology 
has resulted in the continuation of interest in what 
is taught in the schools under the heading of social 
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To these factors should be added those of 
preparing young people for citizenship and the pres- 
ervation of the American heritage, age-old aims of 
education. The press, popular periodicals, and the 
lecture platforms help inform or misinform, as the 
case may be, regarding the content and spirit of the 
Hardly a month passes 


studies. 


teaching of the social studies. 
without some public attention being given to what 
pupils know or should know of history, geography, 
civics, and related areas. It is also a rare period of 
time when some scholar or layman overlooks the 
pleasure of sniping at “the so-called social studies.” 


The professicnal persons whose task it is to teach 


and supervise the social studies have, as in past years, 
given much thought to the aims, methods, and mate- 
rials of their subject. A great many of their ideas 
and suggestions appear in the rapidly growing edu- 
cational literature and in textbooks for each scholastic 
level. In this review article an effort will be made 
to analyze the major professional writings which have 
appeared since the spring of 1948. 

In spite of the by now traditional tendency to treat 
textbooks as inferior, if not indeed pernicious, tools 
of teaching, educationists continue to turn them out 
with alacrity. Some of them, as for example, Ralph 
C. Preston’s “Teaching Social Studies in the Elemen- 
tary Schools,” prove to be highly interesting, instrue- 
tive, and inspiring. Dr. Preston, associate professor 
of education, University of Pennsylvania, bases his 
approach to teaching the social studies in the first 
six grades on the various types of unit organization. 
Although his concept of the social studies is very 
broad, including as it does contributions from art, 
literature, music, and even science, and his aims are 
expressed in terms of salvaging the social studies 
“from an academic tradition that has reduced them 
to a body of dry factual material” (p. 3) and of 
aiding pupils to think and act constructively in the 
face of society’s problems, his proclamation is more 
pungent than his practice. Thus, in his preface, he 
indicates a middle-of-the-road position, one which is 
worthy of quotation in full: 


A body without a spirit is a corpse; a spirit without a 
body is a spook; the social studies curriculum in today’s 
elementary schools is both corpse and spook. It is a 
corpse in those schools where ‘‘covering ground’’ is an 
obsession and where the psychology of introducing chil- 
dren to social concepts is unknown. It is a spook where 
a sentimental cult of educators has rendered the content 
of social studies thin and chaotie in an effort to follow 
what children are allegedly ‘‘interested’’ in studying. 
. .. The content of elementary-school social studies can 
be substantial without doing violence to the basic inclina- 
tions of chiidhood—indeed . . . unless the content is sub- 
stantial it is inharmonious with the needs of children. 
. .. Children’s capacities and dispositions ean be har- 


nessed rather than catered to in the task of leading them 
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to a solid understanding of man and society. Until we 
brush aside the cobwebs of educational fashion as well as 
of unsound traditionalism, our best efforts will be of little 
avail (p. v). 


Throughout the book Preston refers time and again 
to the need of preserving a proper balance between 
the teaching of meaty content and the practical ap- 
plication of social principles (e.g., pp. 17-18, 33, 44, 
90). 
emphasis on community study (pp. 36-37), the study 
of comparative human customs to discover standards 
(pp. 186-87), and narrative history in the elementary 
grades (pp. 206-07). For content he suggests a 
commu- 


He objects to improvised social studies, over- 


“four-cornered social-studies framework of 
nity, social processes, foreign cultures and geograph- 
ical regions, and history” (p. 42) which would con- 
stitute a curriculum “that is both orderly and flexible” 
(p. 44). To his eredit, he issues proper cautions 
about the teaching of internationalism (pp. 39-40). 
On the other hand, there are debatable assertions (p. 
56), the conventional generalized misrepresentation of 
the evils of history teaching of yesteryear, an inexact 
quotation (p. 39), and an all-too-brief chapter on 
Each chapter concludes with supplemen- 
tary reading references which are niggardly in num- 
ber and textbookish in character, statements for study 
and review, and activities. Research studies are fre- 
quently cited in text and footnotes. The book is 
enlivened by suitable photographs. Preston’s contri- 
bution to the teaching of elementary social studies? 
is a credit to the field. 

A rather longer text on the same topic is “Social 
Studies for Children in a Democracy,” by John U. 
Michaelis, professor of education, University of Cali- 
fornia (Berkeley). Also leaning on the unit method 
and providing numerous illustrations, this volume 
stresses the unified rather than the subject approach, 
direct experiencing of democratic living, and child 
growth and development. For those desiring a text- 
book oriented to the up-to-date Progressive point of 
view, with all the trimmings of sociometry, group 
dynamics, and the like, the work by Dr. Michaelis 
should prove most satisfying. The social studies are 
so thoroughly integrated and fused into “a live dy- 
namie program” (p. 207) that history, geography, 
and civics do not appear even in the index. Frequent 
reference is made to research studies, and the chapter 
bibliographies are full but unannotated. The attrac- 


evaluation. 


2See also W. Hill, ‘‘Social Studies in Elementary 
Schools,’’ Education Briefs, No. 29 (Washington, D. C.: 
U. S. Office of Education, 1951); ‘*Social Studies: Kin- 
dergarten—Grade Two’’ ([{[Brooklyn:] Board of Eduea- 
tion of the City of New York, [1947]) ; ‘‘Social Studies: 
Grades Three and Four’’ ([Brooklyn:] Board of Eduea- 
tion of the City of New York, [1949]): and ‘‘Using 
Community Resources: Illustrative Experience Units for 
Grades One to Six’’ (Minneapolis: University of Minne- 
sota Press, 1948). 
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tive format is a tribute to the publisher’s new policy 
in textbook production. 

Anyone familiar with the published material on the 
social studies will be ready to acknowledge the value 
of the bulletins and other publications issued by the 
National Council for the Social Studies. The revised 
edition of “Social Education of Young Children: Kin- 
dergarten—Primary Grades,” edited by Mary Willcock- 
son of Miami University, is mainly a record of specific 
experiences by classroom teachers of the various 
grades, with suggestions of resource materials for 
children and their teachers. In many respects, these 
illustrations of actual practice are of greater guid- 
ance value than the discussions in the methods texts. 
“Social Studies for Young Adolescents; Programs for 
Grades Seven, Eight, and Nine,” edited by Julian C. 
Aldrich, professor of education, New York University, 
presents detailed units of social-studies teaching in 
the junior high schools of Detroit, Kalamazoo, Long 
Beach (Calif.), Minneapolis, and Port Arthur (Tex.).® 
These descriptions are preceded by an over-all view 
and followed by recommendations to improve the 
teaching of the social studies in junior high school. 
Teachers will glean valuable ideas from this pamphlet. 

Before leaving the elementary and the junior high 
school, it will be well to glance at two recent disserta- 
tions accepted by Teachers College, Columbia Univer- 
sity. “The Effect of Reading Instruction on Achieve- 
ment in Eighth Grade Social Studies,” by Kathleen 
B. Rudolf, a Ph.D. study co-sponsored by Ruth Strang 
and Irving Lorge, is a report of a two-group experi- 
ment involving 365 pupils in three Rochester (N. Y.) 
The author’s major conclusions tend to sup- 
port her competent analysis of the experimental find- 
Thus, she feels that pupils 
will comprehend the social studies and other content 
much better if they receive special reading instruction 
in the social-studies classes, a procedure which can 
be accomplished “without additional class time or ad- 
ditional expenditure for instruction, or any change in 
the regular departmental organization of the secon- 
dary school” (pp. 64-65). Unfortunately, Dr. Ru- 
dolf, who does a workmanlike job, does not explore 
the wider implications of her results for the teach- 
ing of reading or for the eurriculum in general. 

A more pretentious piece of research, Wanda Rob- 
ertson’s “An Evaluation of the Culture Unit Method 
for Social Edueation,” an Ed.D. document sponsored 
by Alice Miel, attempts to debunk the study of for- 
eign cultures as an approach to the promotion of 
As is well 
known, pupils in the first six grades spend much time 
in learning about the life of peoples in other lands. 


schools. 


ings of her predecessors. 


children’s social understandings and skills. 


8See also ‘fA Tentative Scope and Sequence for 
Seventh, Eighth and Ninth Year Social Studies’’ (Brook- 
lyn: Board of Edueation, City of New York, [1949]). 
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By studying curriculum bulletins, courses of study, 
and textbooks in use in the first six grades since 1939, 
visiting ten public and private school systems in the 
East and West, and interviewing teachers from all 
over the country who were taking summer courses at 
Teachers College, Dr. Robertson came to the con- 
fident conclusion that the culture-unit method did not 
develop children’s social concepts as well as “an 
abundance of rich and vital firsthand experiences” 
(p. 75), that there was little transfer between a 
knowledge of foreign life and the understanding of 
current problems, and that this approach tended 


to perpetuate stereotyped ways of thinking about people 
of foreign lands and cultures, to foster studies of them 
in a sentimental rather than a realistic manner, to present 
other people and their ways of living with an air of su- 
periority and condescension by constantly comparing 
them with American white middle-class standards of liv- 
ing, to overemphasize the quaint and picturesque at the 
expense of reality, and to stress the functioning of these 
culture groups in the past rather than in the’ present (p. 
109). 


She closes her study with the statement that since the 
culture-unit method is ineffective and the “newer 
methods” of developing social concepts and attitudes 
in children are effective, it is “imperative” that the 
elementary curriculum be re-examined “with respect 
to its role in promoting the social goals of educa- 
tion” (p. 142). What this appears to mean is that 
the culture units should be summarily scrapped—and 
all on the basis of literature analysis, interviews, and 
personal observations. What her conclusions, if ac- 
curate, should imply is that the methods of teaching 
and the content of the culture units need overhauling. 
Certainly, the role of the teacher and the good text- 
books, which she often underestimates, can prove to 
be crucial in fostering benevolent and at the same 
time realistie attitudes toward foreign peoples. Or 
would Dr. Robertson turn the clock back and eliminate 
internationalism altogether from the elementary school 
in these days of “One World”? From the standpoint 
of research methodology, this document, while inter- 
estingly and sometimes sympathetically written, is 
rather weak in that it cites and interprets uncriti- 
cally opinions of educators and results of studies and 
offers no set of objective criteria to evaluate the status 
of the culture-unit method. The sponsor’s claim that 
the report represents a thorough study of the origins 
of the culture unit, among other things, is not borne 
out by the sketchiness of the historical background. 

In the secondary-school area, “Social Studies In- 
struction,” by Maurice P. Moffatt, professor of edu- 
cation, New Jersey State Teachers College (Mont- 
clair), is a substantial text which, while stressing tech- 
niques and materials of teaching, gives attention to 
problems of organization, supervision, and teacher 
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preparation. Dr. Moffatt is somewhat old-fashioned 
in his approach: he actually has special chapters on 
history, geography, and current events. He discerns 
virtues in teaching from a textbook, “which, when 
properly carried out, can result in highly effective 
learning” (p. 74), and in the oral or telling method, 
the secondary-school modification of the lecture. 
These he recommends alongside the by now orthodox 
project and problem methods, which he analyzes with 
an objectivity rare in current educational writing. 
With most authors on methodology, he strives after 
the perfectly practical, e.g., “Slides should be kept in 
special boxes or cases with each slide, properly labeled 
and numbered, in a separate compartment” (p. 329). 
Apparently little is left to the imagination or per- 
sonal initiative. The rich bibliographies and the short 
but suggestive appendix are useful for the student. 
In all, a reliable introduction to the methods of teach- 
ing social studies on the secondary level, even if much 
of the content (chaps. 4-6, 11-17) can be found else- 
where. 

To specialists in social studies Edgar B. Wesley 
needs no introduction. A front-ranking leader in his 
field, he continues to contribute to its improvement 
with the third edition of “Teaching Social Studies 
in High Schools.” The new title of the Wesley classic 
is justified by the omission of the elementary-school 
material and other basic changes. Now professor 
emeritus of education at the University of Minne- 
sota, the author divides his copious material under 
the headings of society and the social studies, cur- 
riculum development, the psychology of the pupil and 
teacher, resources and equipment, teaching methods 
(including textbook and informal lecture), and evalu- 
ation. As in most of his writings, the bibliographies 
are well selected and often critically evaluated, and 
social studies are meticulously distinguished from the 
social sciences. In discussing inservice growth of the 
teacher, Wesley again emphasizes the fact that the 
history of education is “one of the most stimulating, 
and unfortunately one of the most neglected, aids” 
(p. 18). While much of the book reflects what is 
eavalierly called traditional values, it cannot be said 
that Wesley neglects the newer devices, e.g., group 
dynamics (pp. 220-24). Present and future teachers 
of the social studies will derive considerable enlighten- 
ment from his well-balanced book. 

Professors of social-studies methodology, as well as 
teachers in service, are by this time aware that, de- 
spite its untextbooklike title, “Education for Social 
Competence,” a report of the Stanford Social Edu- 
cation Investigation, is a valuable vade-mecum for 
those who would teach in the modern manner. Writ- 
ten by I. James Quillen, professor of education at 
Stanford University, and Lavone A. Hanna of San 
Francisco State College, this meaty volume discusses 
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the nature and past of the teaching of the social 
studies; the individual’s growth, needs, and behavior; 
the materials, resources, aids, and methods (good text- 
books not overlooked) of instruction; the methods and 
meaning of evaluation; and other relevant topics and 
issues. Equipped with exceptional documentation and 
competently annotated bibliographies, it represents a 
more advanced type of text. Notwithstanding its 
leanings toward the integrated social studies, it man- 
ages to furnish usable guidance for those who still 
adhere to the subject approach. It is somewhat sur- 
prising and saddening to find the treatment of inter- 
nationalism in fenced-in ‘orm (pp. 444-47). 

The second edition of “The Teaching of Social 
Studies in Secondary Schools,” a brief manual for 
British teachers by James Hemming, has little to offer 
the American reader other than samples of non-peda- 
gese. Functional and up to date in its outlook, the 
book shows many signs of superficiality (e.g., p. 55) 
and of belaboring the obvious (e.g., p. 35). It differs 
from the initial edition, issued only a year before, by 
the addition of a prefatory note on religion and sev- 
eral items to the inadequate bibliography. 

Getting away from textbooks, one is impressed by 
the many writings on the teaching of history.* The 
facts and figures compiled by Howard R. Anderson 
of the U. S. Office of Education in the bulletin, 
“Teaching of United States History in Public High 
Schools,’”® indicate that virtually all pupils study, for 
varying amounts of time, the history of their country 
in the junior high school and then once again toward 
the close of their high-school work. Dr. Anderson’s 
data pertain to courses and enrollments as of 1946-47. 

The over-all impression of the twentieth yearbook 
of the National Council for the Social Studies, “Im- 
proving the Teacher of World History,” edited by 
Edith West, is that it falls short of the standard of 
excellence set by its predecessor in American history. 
This is not to say, however, that the editor, who is 
head of the department of social studies at the Uni- 


4E.g., H. B. Wilder, Teachers College Journal (Terre 
Haute, Ind.), XXIII, December, 1951, pp. 41-49; M. 8. 
Marshall, SCHOOL AND Society, 74: 337-41, December 1, 
1951; I. L. Kandei, Schoo. anp Society, 71: 362-63; 
June 10, 1950; and J. B. Sanders, Higher Education, VI, 
November 15, 1949, pp. 67-70, and May 1, 1950, pp. 201- 
02. On the history of the teaching of secondary-school 
history, see E. W. Osgood, School Review, XXII, Sep- 
tember and October, 1914, pp. 444-54 and 511-26. R. E. 
Keohane has written scholarly studies of the development 
of the primary-source method of teaching history: Ameri- 
can Heritage, I1, October and December, 1948, pp. 68-72, 
109-12; Social Studies, XL, March, 1949, pp. 103-12; 
Social Education, XIII, May, 1949, pp. 212-18; and 
Journal of General Education, IV, April, 1950, pp. 213- 
20. 


5 See the courses of study: ‘‘ American History and 
Economies in the High School Curriculum’’ (Brooklyn: 
Board of Education of the City of New York, [1947]) 
and ‘‘ American History and World Backgrounds’’ (Al- 
bany: University of the State of New York Press, 1948). 
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versity of Minnesota High School, has turned in an 
inferior product. Stellar contributors join 
known writers in presenting chapters on the past, 
present, and future of world history here and abroad; 


lesser 


the teaching of world history and understanding on 
the various scholastic levels; problems and materials 
in the teaching and learning of world history; and 
what the teacher can draw from the contemporary 
The 
last-named section is made up of brief chapters by 
such authorities as M. F. Ashley Montagu, Thomas 
A. Brady, August C. Krey, and Herbert Heaton. It 
is primarily in this department that the yearbook is 
not as satisfying with respect to scholarship as the 


social sciences for the enrichment of his course. 


previously mentioned volume, which was edited by 
Richard EK. Thursfield of the University of Rochester. 
On the laudable side of the ledger may be mentioned 
the emphasis on international understanding, the pro- 
voeative piece by Professor Wesley, and the four bib- 
For some un- 

professional 


liographical chapters (pp. 153-210). 
explainable outlining the 
courses for teachers of world history (pp. 270-71), 
Miss West includes every type of study but the pro- 
verbial kitchen sink and the history of education. 
A British eontribution superior to the Hemming 
volume discussed in another paragraph is “The 
Teaching of History,” a text produced by the Incor- 
porated Association of Assistant Masters in Secon- 
After brief treatments of the aims of 
history teaching and the qualifications of the teacher, 
the book devotes much space to syllabus making and 


reason, in 


’ 


dary Schools. 


specifie methods of teaching. Visual aids are given 


considerable emphasis. There are special «' apters on 
the history room, problems of teaching in the sixth 
form, and correlation with the other social studies and 
It is instructive to take note of the “quali- 
ties of mind and spirit” expected of the teacher: 
“The balance and sanity which enable him to weigh 
the values represented by both sides in historical con- 


subjects. 


troversies; the enthusiasm which he gives to great 
causes and great men; the sense of humour which he 
brings to the solemn idiocies of the past; the humility 
of mind which makes him ready to admit mistakes and 
” (p. 10). 
make a valiant effort to be functional, with the result 


and ignorance .. The authors of this book 
that they sometimes express themselves in the ultra- 
practical manner made familiar in American text- 
books, e.g., “The eontents of the museum should be 
kept clean and fresh and preserved from deterioration 
by annual repainting and repair” (p. 165). It is a 
sign of the times that a selection of books on U. 8. 
history is recommended for the history section of the 
school library. The bibliographies round out this fine 
text on the methods of teaching history.® 


6 Two other foreign works were unavailable to the 
writer: Scottish Education Department, ‘‘ History in 
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Recent developments in the curriculum of all levels 
reveal either the increasing amalgamation of geogra- 
phy with the other social studies or at worst its vir- 
tual disappearance from the program of studies. 
The latter finding is indicated by the survey of geog- 
raphy in the colleges by The New York Times in 
December, 1950; the former, by syllabi, content and 
methods texts in the social studies, and discussions in 
the Fachliteratur. Nonetheless, geography textbooks? 
and methodological treatises appear with stubborn 
persistence. It might be conjectured on pragmatic 
grounds, therefore, that there must be those who make 
it worth while for publishers to prepare such works. 

A kind of poetie justice is performed by Roderick 
Peattie, professor of geography, the Ohio State Uni- 
versity, in his new book, “The Teaching of Geogra- 
phy,” prepared with the aid of Perry Bailey of Mich- 
igan State. In the first place, as a subject specialist 
he is presumptuous, in the eyes of educationists, to 
invade the hallowed precincts of methods of teaching 
his field. Second, he dares to subtitle his publication, 
“a dynamie approach,” thus taking a chapter out of 
the book of the modern methodologists. Then again, 
he blithely and wantonly slaughters the other sacred 
cows at one fell swoop by advancing the revolutionary 
idea that what the teacher needs is less of specific 
point-by-point procedure and more of functional in- 
telligence. To put it bluntly, “The textbook which is 
a complete manual telling all and leaving no intellee- 
tual challenge for the reader may please the egotism 
of the writer and demonstrate to his professional col- 
leagues his erudition, but it does not teach” (p. 1). 
Further, he stresses content and facts unashamedly, 
limiting his methods hints to organization of subject 
matter; he omits testing, child psychology, even the 
history of geography teaching, and other staples; he 
refers to very few books and articles by educationists ; 
he implies disdain of professional pedagogues through 
his deseription of a demonstration lesson which he 
improvised (p. 143) and by suggesting to students 
to prepare lesson plans without telling them in detail 
how (p. 15, 53). All these actions, together with the 
occasional sideswipes at Education and the unbridled 
emphasis on facts (e¢.g., p. 173), might lead the un- 
wary to condemn Dr. Peattie as a harbinger of a 
counter-reformation in pedagogy and as an enemy 
of the “modern” school. Let it be remembered, how- 
ever, that he advocates “teaching by doing” (pp. 127- 
34), field trips to factories, and theatricality in the 
classroom (p. 10), and he insists that “all school 
teachers are perforce teachers of English” (p. 74). 





Secondary Schools’’ (Edinburgh: His Majesty’s Station- 
ery Office, 1951); and Roger Cousinet, ‘‘L’enseignement 
de |’histoire’’ (Paris: Presses d’Ile de Franee, 1950). 
7Cf., P. A. Knowlton, Teachers Service Bulletin in 
Geography (New York: Macmillan, February, 1950). 
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Add to this an informal, straightforward, nonpedagese 
style, and the experience of having written supple- 
mentary geographical readers for the grades, and 
there is a reasonable guarantee that teachers can do 
much worse than peruse Peattie’s book. 

It is pretty safe to bet that the vast majority of 
teachers will be sooner attracted to “Geographic Ap- 
proaches to Social Education,” the nineteenth year- 
book of the National Council for the Social Studies, 
than to the Peattie Edited by Clyde F. 
Kohn, professor of geography and education, North- 
western University, this yearbook presents contri- 
butions on the aims and objectives of geography 
and geography instruction? by such well-established 
scholarly authorities as Derwent Whittlesey and 
Preston E. James and articles on methods and course 
content by social-studies teachers, educationists, and 
geographers. Interestingly, many of the methodolog- 
ical chapters were written by subject specialists, a 
situation which is not customary in the field of edu- 
eation. The yearbook is a significant source for ref- 
erence on the problems of teaching geography. 

A basie work in political and citizenship education 
is “Goals for Political Science,” a weighty report re- 
cently issued by the Committee for the Advancement 
of Teaching, American Political Science Association. 
The result of a four-year study which made use of 
questionnaires, opinionaires, and institutional visita- 
tions, this report also sheds light on the teaching of 
international relations, public-service training, major 
programs of study in political science, integrated 
social-science courses, the beginning course, co-opera- 
tion between high school and college, graduate pro- 
grams of instruction, and newer teaching methods. 
The summary and recommendations appear at the 
beginning of the book, and the index is thorough. 
This report seems to be a valid record of current ob- 
jectives and practices in political science in the Amer- 
ican colleges. 

The teaching of civie rights and duties, coupled 
with the philosophy and practice of democracy, has 
been receiving more and more attention within recent 
As a result, there have appeared numerous 
publications of varying sizes, styles, and merit. To 
give them their critical due would be impossible within 
the confines of this review article. The most that can 
here be done is to characterize them briefly. Research 
is represented by two doctoral theses: Arthur J. 
Drucker’s “Relationships between Citizenship Atti- 


volume. 


years. 


8 See also A. Marcucci, ‘‘L’insegnamento della geog- 
rafia nella secuola elementare’’ (Torino: Paravia, 1949) ; 
L. S. Kenworthy, ‘‘ Asia in the Social Studies Currieu- 
lum’’ (Brooklyn: The Author, Brooklyn College, 1951) ; 
J. R. Whitaker, ‘‘Geography in School and College’’ 
(Nashville, Tenn.: Bureau of Publications, George Pea- 
body College for Teachers, 1948); and National Council 
of Geography Teachers, ‘‘Geography in the High School’’ 
(Bloomington: Knight and McKnight, 1949). 
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tudes, Parental Education, and Other Variables,” 
sponsored by H. H. Remmers at Purdue University; 
and Joe Smith’s “Student Councils for Our Times,’’® 
under Will French, Teachers College, Columbia. The 
former study, after factorial analysis of the Purdue 
Opinion Panel, concludes that high-school pupils 
whose fathers had general college education revealed 
better citizenship attitudes than did those whose 
fathers had specialized study, home environment and 
other factors being equal. The latter, on the basis 
of high-school visitation, literature analysis, and the 
ubiquitous questionnaire, examines critically the ideals 
and practices of pupil government and charts a course 
for guiding it in the direction of democratic citizen- 
ship. Another study, “Evaluation of Citizenship 
Training and Incentive in American Colleges and 
Universities,” by Thomas H. and Doris D. Reed, is 
a competent summary and critique of responses of 
over 200 institutions regarding specifie content of 
political-science courses. The authors reveal various 
reasons for the sad status of training for political 
participation in a democracy. One tool which shows 
potentialities of bringing about some improvements 
along these lines?® is the very detailed, well-organized 
syllabus fer prospective teachers, “Character and 
Citizenship Education,” by Vernon Jones, chairman 
of the department of education at Clark University. 

Of the very numerous publications on education for 
civic democracy,'! only a few can be mentioned. The 
reports of the annual National Conferences on Citi- 
zenship, cosponsored by the National Education Asso- 
ciation and the U. S. Department of Justice, maintain 
the high level of discussion set by the first two. The 
1948 report stresses civie rights and responsibilities 
and local civie action; the 1949 summary concentrates 
on political action on all levels, including the world; 
while the 1950 edition offers examples of good citi- 
zenship programs and inspirational talks. “Develop- 


See also A. R. Meier et al., ‘‘Let’s Look at the Stu- 
dent Council’’ (Detroit: Citizenship Education Study, 
1949) and ‘‘School Civie Clubs’’ (Brooklyn: Board of 
Education of the City of New York, 1951). 

10 For other discussions of the problems of citizenship 
edueation, see E. S. Evenden, Teachers College Journal 
(Terre Haute, Ind.), XXIII, October, 1951, pp. 2-7, 16- 
17, and the other articles in this issue; J. C. Donovan, 
ScHOOL AND Society, 75: 42-43, January 19, 1952; and 
I. L. Kandel, ScHoot AnD Society, 73: 251-52, April 12, 
1951, and 73: 282-83, May 5, 1951. 

11 F.q., ‘‘Making Democracy Work and Grow’’ (Bul- 
letin 1948, No. 10, U. S. Office of Education; Washing- 
ton, D. C., U. 8. Government Printing Office, 1948); 8. 
Reid, ‘‘Motion Pictures on Democracy’? (Bulletin 1950, 
No. 1, U. S. Office of Education; Washington, D. C., U. 
S. Government Printing Office, 1950); F. D. Clearly et 
al., ‘‘Understanding Demoeracy’’ (Detroit: Citizenship 
Edueation Study, 1948) ; G. Weston et al., ‘‘ Democratie 
Citizenship and Development of Children’’ (Detroit: 
Citizenship Education Study, 1949); H. W. Holmes, 
ScHooL AND Soctety, 69: 361-65, May 21, 1949; and 
Improving Citizenship Edueation’’ (New York: Teach- 
ers College, Columbia University, 1952). 
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ing Citizenship through School Activities,” a bulletin 
of the National Council for the Social Studies, under 
the editorship of Laura M. Shufelt of the Hudson 
(N. Y.) High School, is made up of enlightening 
essays by teachers and administrators on how demo- 
cratic principles can function with reference to high- 
school-student activities in general and student gov- 
ernment in particular. The chief feature of this pub- 
lication is a description of actual activities in various 
school systems. 

A well-documented and sober study of “The Devel- 
opment of the Modern Problems Course in the Senior 
High School,”!? is contributed by Manson Van B. 
Jennings, assistant professor of history at Columbia’s 
Teachers College. A Ph.D. thesis at the same insti- 
tution under the guidance of Erling M. Hunt, this 
volume traces the growth of modern problems courses, 
their aims and values, organization and content, and 
methods and materials over a period of three decades 
since 1916. Dr. Jennings very properly high-lights 
the teaching of controversial issues’? and democratic 
citizenship and concludes that the modern-problems 
course is here to stay. Two bulletins of great value 
for the teaching of such a course are “America’s Stake 
in Human Rights” a clear-cut resource unit on civil 
rights prepared by Ryland W. Crary of Teachers 
College, Columbia, and John T. Robinson of the Uni- 
versity of Chicago; and “How You Can Teach about 
Communism,’”!* a guide with precise answers to Com- 
munist questions and recommended readings, all as- 
sembled by Dr. Crary and Gerald L. Steibel, a former 
colleague now with the U. S. Army. 

What was once called Current Events comes under 
the scrutiny of New York City teaching and admin- 
istrative personnel delegated by The New York Times 
to observe classrooms all over the country, interview 
teachers, and examine pertinent literature. Their re- 
port, “Current Affairs and Modern Edueation,’”*5 
edited by Delbert Clark, renowned foreign corre- 
spondent, is a résumé of programs and practices, 
followed by conclusions and recommendations and a 
documented survey of the teaching of current affairs 
since 1890. As a record of visitations it has its place, 
but as a professional publication it has many short- 
comings: very little fundamental evaluation, subjec- 
tive interpretations and conclusions, a style reminis- 
cent of reportage, and lack of penetrating analysis 

12 See also R. H. Knapp, ‘‘ Teaching the Social-Studies 
Problems Course in Selected Senior High Schools’’ (Lin- 
coln: University of Nebraska, 1948). 

13 Cf., ‘Teaching Controversial Issues’? (Columbus: 
O.: Junior Town Meeting League, 1948) and I. L. 
—- ScHOOL AND Socrety, 74: 380, December 15, 
a This may be supplemented by ‘‘Primer on Com- 
munism’’ (New York: Anti-Defamation League of B’nai 
B’rith, 1951). 


15 For a critical analysis, see W. E. Myer and C. Coss, 
The Civic Leader, XVII, February 27, 1950, pp. 1-4. 
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(e.g., pp. 66-67). More satisfying, professionally, is 
the 2lst yearbook of the National Council for the 
Social Studies, “The Teaching of Contemporary Af- 
fairs,” edited by John C. Payne, associate professor 
of education, New York University. As usual, ex- 
perts from contiguous fields, in this case public 
opinion, add to the authoritativeness of the volume. 
While there are many good articles, in the areas both 
of public opinion and of teaching methods, three con- 
tributions stand out: Ruth D. Cortell’s thorough sur- 
vey of current materials,'® Reginald Stevens Kimball’s 
critical analysis of research studies, and the profusely 
documented historical review by Robert E. Keohane 
of the University of Chicago. 

The status of the teaching of economics and related 
subjects in the high schools and colleges is concretely 
set forth in “A Survey of Economic Education,” by 
C. W. McKee, chairman of the department of eco- 
nomies and business administration at Westminster 
College, and H. G. Moulton, president of the Brook- 
ings Institution. While comprehensive in scope, it is 
far from detailed in all respects. Additional infor- 
mation may be gleaned from “Economic Education,” 
a special issue of the Journal of Educational 
Sociology, edited by G. Derwood Baker, professor of 
education, New York University, and chairman of the 
Joint Council on Economie Education.17 This pub- 
lication contains informative articles and five reports 
of practices in five geographical areas. 

Although the annual proceedings of the Middle 
States Council for the Social Studies do not measure 
up by any stretch of the imagination to the level of , 
scholarship and practicality of the yearbooks of the 
National Council, they do contain pregnant ideas and 
suggestive practices. In “Teaching tke World Re- 
sponsibilities of Americans” the accent is on how the 
three educational levels can best inculcate a feeling of 
international awareness and belongingness. “Teaching 
America’s Heritage of Freedom” is concerned with 
procedures toward the improvement of instruction in 
American ideals and institutions of the past and pres- 
ent; while the latest volume, “New Viewpoints in the 
Teaching of the Social Studies,” describes and ana- 
lyzes in more than usual detail the place of social 
studies in general education, as well as other develop- 
ments which are more or less “new.” All three have 
been edited by George I. Oeste. 

To Paul Blanshard, the arch-critie of the Catholic 
influence on American education,!® the Catholic Uni- 

16 Although intended for teachers of all classes, L. 
Kinney and K. Dresden’s ‘‘ Better Learning through Cur- 
rent Materials’? (Stanford: Stanford University Press, 
1949) contains much matter of interest to teachers of the 
social studies. 

17 For an aceount of the activities of this group, see 
‘‘Summary Report of the Joint Council on Economic 


Edueation: 1948-1951’? (New York: The Council, 1951). 
18 For a critical analysis of Blanshard’s one-sided de- 
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versity Ph.D. dissertation of the Reverend Gerard S. 
Sloyan of Maple Shade (N. J.) would prove to be 
an eye-opener if he would only consult it with a rela- 
tively open mind. Not only would he find additional 
fuel for his attacks in “Christian Concepts in Social 
Studies in Catholic Education,” which was sponsored 
by the Reverend Frank P. Cassidy, professor of edu- 
cation, but he would also, should he decide to shed his 
biased methods of “research,” read of Catholic concern 
for fostering more than vague “sympathy and under- 
standing” (p. 179) for the various “racial and na- 
tional groups.” The thesis is mainly composed of a 
documented exposition of the principles of social 
education in the Catholic elementary school and an 
examination of the Catholic courses of study in geog- 
raphy, history, and citizenship.'® 

The bulletins and other publications of the National 
Council for the Social Studies, as stated and implied 
on previous pages, are among the most valuable aids 
for the teacher. The revised edition of “Selected 
Items for the Testing of Study Skills,” by Horace T. 
Morse and George H. McCune of the University of 
Minnesota, is an excellent manual of testing methods 
and questions for the busy teacher. Over 500 perti- 
nent items are provided to test the student’s ability 
in 18 skills such as evaluating sources, reading and 
interpreting graphs and charts, drawing inferences, 
and recognizing bias. This bulletin is much superior 
to the objective-test compilations on American and 
world history and to the recent revision of “Selected 
Test Items in American Government,” by Howard R. 
Anderson of the U. S. Office of Education, E. F. 
Lindquist of the State University of Iowa, and Harry 
D. Berg of Michigan State College. Although the 
compilers of the last-named aim at the high-school 
pupil’s “reasoned understanding of the subject mat- 
ter” (p. 1), they include many questions of the much- 
maligned factual type (e.g., pp. 20, 50). It is hard 
to see why a teacher could not conveniently construct 
a battery of items suitable to his specific needs without 
the help of this guide. In the bibliographical?® realm, 
the NCSS is more effective. “Bibliography of Text- 
hooks in the Social Studies for Elementary and Sece- 





nunciation, see W. W. Brickman, ‘‘The School and the 
Church-State Question,’? ScHooL AND Society, 71: 279- 
80, May 6, 1950. A more extended critique of the Blan- 
shard position is in preparation. 

19 See also the teacher’s manual, ‘‘The Teaching of 
Current Affairs’? (Washington, D. C.: Commission on 
American Citizenship, Catholic University of America, 
1949; revised edition). 

20 A most useful survey of social-studies literature is 
given in R. H. Broadhead and 8. E. Dimond, Review of 
Educational Research, XX, October, 1950, pp. 257-73. 
See also two bibliographies in the series, Selected Refer- 
ences (Washington, D. C.: U. 8S. Office of Edueation, 
1949); W. Hill, ‘‘Social Studies Courses of Study’’; 
and W. Hill and H. K. Mackintosh, ‘‘ Teaching the Social 
Studies.’’ 
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ondary Schools,” by Alice W. Spieseke of Teachers 
College, Columbia University, is a comprehensive and 
well-classified but unannotated listing. A revision 
of two previous compilations, this edition is kept up 
to date by Dr. Spieseke’s annual bibliographies in 
the December number of Social Education. Finally, 
“Guide to Reading for Social Studies Teachers,” by 
Edwin R. Carr of the University of Colorado, is a 
worthy revision of Edgar B. Wesley’s bibliography 
(1941). In its organization and comment on books it 
shows the Wesley touch, but it also has virtues of its 
own, such as up-to-dateness, length, and pertinence 
of annotations. On the other hand, it is not as eriti- 
cal as its predecessor, and it is marred by questionable 
inclusions and omissions. The sections on education 
and the teaching of the social studies are, in the main, 
insufficiently and unevenly evaluative in a critical 
way. Although the Carr list is a highly commendable 
one for the guidance of the teacher, it does not replace 
in many respects the Wesley bibliography, and librar- 
ies would do well to hang on to the latter. 

Now that writers on social studies have delivered 
themselves of several dozens of books, it is reasonable 
to expect that improvements in offerings and in teach- 
ing will take place. But this is more easily written 
than accomplished. Teachers, supervisors, and eur- 
riculum directors need to consider carefully the nature 
of their charges and of society, the available materials, 
the recommended procedures, and the desirable and 
attainable aims. It is important to give hard thought 
to the basic questions, some of them being: What is 
the role of the heritage? and How is training for 
democracy different in principle from training for 
another type of society? 
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Studies’’ (London: Methuen, 1950) and S. A. Rayner, 
‘*The Special Vocabulary of Civies’’ (Melbourne: Mel- 
bourne University Press, 1951) were unavailable. Special 
periodical issues on the social studies include California 
Journal of Secondary Education, vol. 22, November, 1947; 
Baltimore Bulletin of Education, XXVII, October—No- 
vember, 1949; and Journal of Education (London), vol. 
82, November, 1950. 
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D. Clark, editor. ‘Current Affairs and Modern Educa- 
tion.’’ New York: The New York Times, 1950. Pp. 
xiv, 278. $1.50. 

Committee for the Advancement of Teaching, American 
Political Science Association. ‘‘Goals for Political 
Science.’’ New York: William Sloane Associates, 
1951. Pp. xxiv, 319. $1.50. 

R, W. Crary and J. T. Robinson. ‘‘ America’s Stake in 
Human Rigbts.’’ Washington, D. C.: National Coun- 
cil for the Social Studies, 1949. Pp. vii, 51. $0.25. 

R. W. Crary and G, L. Steibel. ‘‘How You Can Teach 
about Communism.’’ New York: Anti-Defamation 
League of B’nai B’rith,'1951. Pp. 48. $0.25. 

J. Hemming. ‘‘The Teaching of Social Studies in See- 
ondary Schools.’’ Second edition. London: Long- 
mans, Green, 1950. Pp. xxiii, 176. 6/-. 

Incorporated Association of Assistant Masters in Second- 
ary Schools. ‘*The Teaching of History.’’ Cam- 
bridge: University Press, 1950. Pp. xv, 222. $2.50. 

M. Van B. Jennings. ‘‘The Development of the Modern 
Problems Course in the Senior High Sechool.’’ Contri- 
butions to Education, No. 968. New York: Bureau of 
Publications, Teachers College, Columbia University, 
1950. Pp. x, 180. $2.85. 

C. F. Kohn, editor. ‘‘Geographie Approaches to Social 
Education.’’ Nineteenth Yearbook. Washington, D. 
C.: National Council for the Social Studies, 1948. Pp. 
xv, 299. Cloth, $3.00; paper, $2.50. 

C. W. McKee and H. G. Moulton. ‘‘A Survey of Eco- 
nomie Edueation.’’ Washington, D. C.: The Brook- 
ings Institution, 1951. Pp. vii, 63. $0.50. 

J. U. Michaelis. ‘‘Social Studies for Children in a De- 
mocracy.’’ New York: Prentice-Hall, 1950. Pp. ix, 
466. $4.25. 

M. P. Moffatt. ‘‘Social Studies Instruction.’’ New 
York: Prentice-Hall, 1950. Pp. xv, 524. $4.25. 

National Education Association and U. 8. Department of 
Justice. ‘‘Third National Conference on Citizenship’’ 
(1948), ‘*Fourth National Conference on Citizenship’’ 
(1949), and ‘‘ Fifth National Conference on Citizen- 
ship’’ (1950). All published by NEA, Washington, 
D.C. Each, 112 pp.; $9.50. 

G. I. Oeste, editor. ‘*New Viewpoints in the Teaching 
of the Social Studies.’’ Vol. 47, Annual Proceedings, 
Middle States Council for the Social Studies. Phila- 
delphia: The Editor, Germantown High School, 1951. 
Pp. xii, 92 $1.00. 

G. I. Oeste, editor. ‘‘Teaching America’s Heritage of 
Freedom.’’ Vol. 46, Annual Proceedings, Middle 
States Council for the Social Studies. Philadelphia: 
The Editor, Germantown High School, 1950. Pp. xii, 
79. $1.00. 

G. I. Oeste, editor. ‘‘Teaching the Responsibilities of 
Americans.’’ Vol. 45, Annual Proceedings, Middle 
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States Council for the Social Studies. Philadelphia: 
The Editor, Germantown High School, 1949. Pp. xii, 
76. $1.00, 

J. C. Payne, editor. ‘‘The Teaching of Contemporary 
Affairs.’’ Twenty-first yearbook. Washington, D. C.: 
National Council for the Social Studies, 1951. Pp. 
xvii, 233. Cloth, $3.00; paper, $2.50. 

R. Peattie. ‘‘The Teaching of Geography.’’ New York: 
Appleton-Century-Crofts, 1950. Pp. x, 185. $1.90. 
R. C. Preston. ‘Teaching Social Studies in the Ele- 
mentary School.’? New York: Rinehart, 1950. Pp. 
iv, 337. $3.00. 

. J. Quillen and L. A. Hanna, ‘‘ Education for Social 
Competence.’’ Chicago: Scott, Foresman, 1948. Pp. 
viii, 572. $3.00. 

T. H. and D. D. Reed. ‘‘Evaluation of Citizenship 
Training and Incentive in American Colleges and Uni- 
versities.’’ New York: Citizenship Clearing House, 
Law Center, New York University, 1950. Pp. 64. 

W. Robertson. ‘‘An Evaluation of the Culture Unit 
Method for Social Education.’’ New York: Bureau 

of Publications, Teachers College, Columbia University, 
1950. Pp. 142. $2.50. 

<. B. Rudolf. ‘‘The Effect of Reading Instruction in 
Eighth Grade Social Studies.’’ Contributions to Edu- 
eation, No. 945. New York: Bureau of Publications, 
Teachers College, Columbia University, 1949. Pp. vi, 
72, [12]. $2.10. 

. M. Shufelt, editor. ‘‘ Developing Citizenship through 
School Activities.’’ Washington, D. C.: National 
Council for the Social Studies, 1949. Pp. viii, 91. 
$0.75. 

G. 8. Sloyan. ‘Christian Concepts in Social Studies in 
Catholic Edueation.’’ Ph.D. dissertation. Washing- 
ton, D. C.: Catholic University of America Press, 1950. 

Pp. xxiii, 204. $2.75. 

J. Smith. ‘‘Student Councils for Our Times.’’ New 
York: Bureau of Publications, Teachers College, Co- 
lumbia University, 1951. Pp. viii, 110. $2.00. 

A. W. Spieseke. ‘‘Bibliography of Textbooks in the 

Social Studies.’’ Washington, D. C.: National Coun- 

cil for the Social Studies, 1949. Pp. vi, 48. $0.75. 

B. Wesley. ‘‘Teaching Social Studies in High 
Schools.’’ Third edition. Boston: Heath, 1950. Pp. 
xiv, 594. $4.00. 

West, editor. ‘Improving the Teaching of World 
History.’’? Twentieth yearbook. Washington, D. C.: 
National Council for the Social Studies, 1949. Pp. xii, 
275. Cloth, $3.00; paper, $2.50. 

M. Willeockson, editor. ‘‘Social Education of Young 
Children: Kindergarten-Primary Grades. ’’ Revised 
edition. Washington, D. C.: National Council for the 
Social Studies, 1950. Pp. vi, 120. $1.50. 
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MAKING FRIENDS ABROAD 

THE announcement that the library of the late John 
Erskine, containing a collection of American works, 
is to be presented to the University of Dijon should 
encourage not only private but also public organiza- 
tions to do the same for other universities abroad. 
For of all the methods and devices to promote an 
understanding of the United States and of American 
culture, there are none that are likely to produce 
larger dividends than exchange of persons and the 
provision of libraries of Americana, under expert 


direction, in strategie centers of the world. On the? 


exchange of persons thought must be given to the 





length of time that should be spent in the country 
visited in order to derive the desired results from the 
plan. People who have little or no knowledge of 
the United States and who may in fact have imbibed 
the usual pseudo-knowledge and prejudices or who 
may come with that condescension already decried by 
James Russell Lowell are not likely to begin to under- 
stand after a hurried trip of two or three months from 
one end of the country to the other. It would in 
fact be better in the long run to bring a smaller num- 
ber of well selected persons and allow them to stay 
longer than has been the practice up to the present. 
Such persons are more likely to become “merchants 
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of light,” to use Bacon’s phrase, than the many who 
return home with a big, buzzing, booming confusion 
about this country. 

Important as exchanges of persons are, other ad- 
vantages of promoting a more permanent and con- 
tinuous link with American culture through the estab- 
lishment and maintenance of more American libraries 
are still greater. Nor is it enough to establish them 
in the capitals of the respective countries; univer- 
sities would serve as more valuable and effective cen- 
ters for such libraries. 
proviso—that the librarian in charge be himself of 
academic rank and able to take the library’s collec- 
tion to those most likely to appreciate its need. He 
should not be burdened with other official tasks that 
may distract him from the main one. 

Until the day comes when there are more chairs 


There should, however, be one 


in American studies in foreign universities, exchange 
of persons and usable libraries are likely to achieve 
more for the promotion of understanding of Amer- 
iean culture than any number of radio programs 
broadcast into the air in general. Only the national 
urgency for quick results can explain the preference 
for the latest gadget rather than for schemes that 
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may be slow but in the long run will be sure in their 
effectiveness.—I. L. K. 


PHILANTHROPIC GIFTS IN 1951 

Joun Price Jones Company, Inc., fund-raising 
and public-relations consultants, New York 38, has 
announced in a study that American philanthropy 
continued its upward trend in 1951 despite increased 
taxation and inflationary trends. The total publicly 
announced gifts and bequests in the 10 cities studied 
(New York, Baltimore, Boston, Chicago, Houston, Los 
Angeles, Philadelphia, Pittsburgh, Saint Louis, and 
Washington) amounted to $477,300,762 in 1951 as 
compared with $424,739,773 in 1950. On the basis 
of facts disclosed and other indices the company esti- 
mates from this study that all philanthrophy in the 
United States in 1951 was well in excess of $4,250,- 
000,000. 

Of the gifts and bequests in the 10 cities studied 
organized social work received $178,243,998 in 1951 
($157,408,911 in 1950); education $128,751,026 in 
1951 ($92,092,368 in 1950); health causes $65,674,- 
373 in 1951 ($105,444,278 in 1950); religious activi- 
ties $19,001,464 in 1951 ($8,252,687 in 1950). 





Report on number of new members accepted during 
week ending February 18: 3. 


Appointments, Elections, 
Resignations, Retirements 

Edward D. Eddy, Jr., whose appointment as assistant 
to the president of the University of New Hampshire 
was reported in ScHoot AND Society, December 25, 
1948, has been named to the new post of director of 
university development and will be responsible for 
all public relations of the institution with publica- 
tions, radio, television, alumni, parents, citizens, stu- 
dents, faculty, and friends. Mr. Eddy, who will con- 
tinue in the assistantship and on the staff of the 
department of English, wili assume his new duties, 


March 1. 


Albert W. DeGroot, formerly professor of classies 
and linguistics, University of Amsterdam (The Neth- 
erlands), who has held a visiting professorship in the 
University of California (Los Angeles 24) and is at 
present at the University of British Columbia (Van- 
couver), has been named Walker-Ames Professor in 
the University of Washington (Seattle 5) for one 
month of the summer quarter, beginning June: 23. 
Paul L. Illg, associate curator of the National Mu- 
seum, Washington (D. C.), has been permanently 
appointed assistant professor of zoology. 


Howard Mumford Jones, professor of English, 


Harvard University, is occupying a visiting professor- 
ship for the spring semester in Tulane University 
(New Orleans 18). 


Vera Holmes, Alvin Etler, Theodore Koester, and 
Israel H. Rose have been appointed to visiting profes- 
sorships in Mount Holyoke College (South Hadley, 
Miss Holmes (his- 
tory) and Mr. Etler (music) are members of the 
staff of Smith College (Northampton, Mass.); Mr. 
Koester (psychology) is from Amherst College and 
Mr. Rose (mathematics), from the University of Mas- 
sachusetts. 


Mass.) for the second semester. 


New instructors are Alice Rigby (mathe- 
The 


following have been granted leaves of absence for the 


maties) and Mary E. Lick (physical education). 


second semester: Mildred S. Howard (physical eduea- 
tion), Marie Litzinger (mathematies), David Holden 
(musie), and Donald Morgan (political science). 


Matthew J. Pillard recently assumed new duties as 
associate professor of education, University of Dela- 
ware. 


William J. Yost was recently appointed assistant 
professor of education, University of Houston (Tex.). 
Gabe Sanders has assumed new duties as assistant 


professor of education, the University of Akron 
(Ohio). 


Joseph Morgan Pease was recently appointed assist- 
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ant professor of education, Kansas State Teachers 
College (Emporia). 

Robert S. Knox and Anne W. Bell have assumed new 
duties in the New Jersey College for Women, Rutgers 
University (New Brunswick). Mr. Knox, formerly 
instructor in government, Lafayette College (Easton, 
Pa.), has been named instructor in political science; 
Miss Bell, assistant librarian, New Brunswick Free 
Library, is part-time lecturer in library service. 


Recent Deaths 

Harold Lewis Leupp, librarian emeritus, University 
of California, died, February 11, at the age of seventy- 
four years. Mr. Leupp had served as assistant refer- 
ence librarian (1904-06), John Crerar Library, Chi- 
cago; superintendent, retail and library departments 
(1906-09) and library department (1909-10), Uni- 
versity of Chicago Press; and associate librarian 
(1910-19) and librarian (1919-45), University of 
California. 

The Reverend George Benedict Lawson, John How- 
ard Harris Professor of Philosophy Emeritus, Buck- 
nell University (Lewisburg, Pa.), died, February 13, 
at the age of eighty-four years. Dr. Lawson had held 
pastorates in the Baptist Church in New York, Ver- 
mont, and Massachusetts before serving as principal 
(1908-16), Vermont Academy (Saxtons River) ; pro- 
fessor of edueation and philosophy (1916-22), Penn- 
sylvania College for Women (Pittsburgh) ; professor 
(1922), New York University; and John Howard 
Harris Professor of Philosophy (1923-40), Bucknell 
University. 

Charles Cheney Hyde, Hamilton Fish Professor 
Emeritus of International Law and Diplomacy, Co- 
lumbia University, died, February 13, at the age of 
seventy-eight years. Dr. Hyde, who had been a prac- 
ticing attorney since 1898 in Chicago, Washington, 
and New York, had served as professor of law 
(1907-25), Northwestern University (Evanston, II.) ; 
and Hamilton Fish Professor of International Law 
and Diplomacy (1925-45), Columbia University. 
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BARNETTE, GASPAR CISNEROS. Learning through 
Seeing with Tachistoscopic Teaching Techniques. Pp. 





viii + 145. Illustrated. Wm. C. Brown Company, 
Dubuque, Towa. 1951. $3.75. 


The modern tachistoscope has made it possible to project 
turgets on a screen so that they may be observed by groups 
of students. 
e 

CARR, EDWIN R. ‘‘Guide to Reading for Social Stud- 
ies Teachers.’’ Bulletin No. 26. Pp. v+154. Na- 
tional Council for the Social Studies, NEA, 1201 16th 
Street, NW, Washington 6, D.C. 1951. $1.25. 
An annotated bibliography. 
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CARSON, RUTH. Having a Baby. Pp. 31. ITlus- 
trated. Public Affairs Committee, Inc., 22 East 38th 
Street, New York 16. 1952. 25 cents. 

It is the purpose of this pamphlet to bring together some 
of the present-day answers to questions, drawn partly from 
the experience of the Maternity Center Association which 
wus one of the pioneers in teaching the importance of pre- 
natal care and knowledge of childbirth. 

e 

\ATTELL, JAQUES (Editor). 
Scholars: A Biographical Directory. 
offset). 


~ 


Directory of American 
Pp. 1,072 (photo- 
The Science Press, Lancaster, Pa. 


CONANT, JAMES BRYANT (Editor). Pasteur’s 
Study of Fermentation: Case 6. Pp. 57. Harvard 
University Press, Cambridge 38, Mass. 1952. $1.00. 


The Harvard Case Histories in Experimental Science have 
been designed primarily for students who are majoring in 
the humanities or the social sciences, 

e 


CONNELLY, THOMAS R. The Registrar. Pp. 83. 
Washington Irving Publishing Company, 120 Ridge 
Street, Newark, N. J. 1951, 

The material contained in this booklet is intended to con- 
vey some insight into the work of the registrar or admis- 
sions officer. 

e 

Eleventh Semiannual Report of the Atomic Energy Com- 
mission, Pp. vi+ 211. Tllustrated. Government Print- 
ing Office, Washington 25, D.C. 1952. 
Major activitles in Atomic Energy Programs, 
cember, 1951. 


July—De- 
e 
‘¢Experiencing Safety in College and University Living 
Centers.’’ Monograph No. 1. Pp. 35. The Ameri- 
can Association of Colleges for Teacher Education, 425 
North Miehigan, Chicago 11. 1952. 
A joint project of the AACTE and the Higher Education 
Committee of the National Safety Council. 
. e 


Guide to Services: American Medical Association. Pp. 
116. The American Medical Association, 535 North 
Dearborn Street, Chicago 10, 1952. 

This handbook contains information on the AMA's policies, 
programs, accomplishments, and services. 
° 


‘*Handbook of National Commissions.’’ Unesco Publi- 
cation No. 907, Pp. 285. Columbia University Press, 
New York 27. 1951. $1.50. 

e 


HARCLEROAD, FRED, AND WILLIAM ALLEN (Edi- 
tors). Audio-Visual Administration. Pp. x+118. Il- 
lustrated. Wm. C. Brown Company, Dubuque, Iowa. 
1951. $3.25. 

Between 1947 and 1951 a series of audio-visual administra- 
tive conferences and workshops were held at San Diego 
(Calif.) State College. The conferences upon which this 
book is based, emphasized the improvement of instruction 
which takes place through sound administrative practices. 


HARRAL, STEWART. Tested Public Relations for 
Schools. Pp. x+174. University of Oklahoma Press, 
Norman, 1952. $3.00. 


Those interested in the welfare of the schools will find this 
comprehensive book an invaluable aid at a time when every 
facility, every device the schools can command must be uti- 
lized to assure their continued service to the community on 
which they depend for support. 

e 


‘<Improving Citizenship Education: A Two-Year Report 
of the Citizenship Education Project.’’ Publication 
No. 29. Pp. 44. Illustrated. Teachers College, Co- 
lumbia University, New York 27. 1952. 

@ 

International Workshop on Guidance: Weilberg, July 15 
to August 17, 1951. Proceedings, Findings, and Rec- 
ommendations for the German Schools. Pp. 171. Edu- 
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cation Branch, Office of the U. S. High Commissioner This was prepared by the staff of the Research and Educa- 


- hen 9 4 = Or tion Department and presented to the Wage Stabilization 
for Germany, Frankfurt am Main, 1951. Board by Stanley H. Ruttenberg as supporting evidence to 


e the United Steelworkers’ presentation in connection with 
- : Me os their wage case. 
LARREA, JULIO. La Educacién Nueva: Atmosfera, e 
Significado, Fines, Organizacién y Metodos. Pp. 336. 
Nueva Era, Apartado 2658, Quito, Ecuador. 1951. WISH, HARVEY. Society and Thought in Modern 
America; A Social and Intellectual History of the 
ts 1 People f I 618. Tl 
TU , . , American People from 1865, *p. xii + 618, us- 
Mac IVER, R. M. (Editor). Conflict of Loyalties ; A trated. Longmans, Green and Company, New York 3. 
Series of Addresses and Discussions. Pp. vii+ 150. 1952. $5.00 
Harper & Brothers, New York 16. 1952. : $2.00. ? “ This covers the years from the close of the Civil War to 
Published by the Institute for Religious and Social Studies the present day. 
of the Jewish Theological Seminary of America and based 
on lectures given there during the winter of 1950-51. 
° 


McCOLLUM, VASHTI CROMWELL. One Woman’s 

Fight. Pp. 221. Doubleday & Company, Inc., 575 THE HUGHES TEACHERS AGENCY 
Madison Avenue, New York 22. 1951. $3.00. 25 €. Jackson Blvd. 
The author's story is a hard-hitting one which sets forth ° 

in dramatic human terms aspects of a problem that has Chicago 4, il. 
assumed great national visibility and today is more im- 
portant than ever: the problem of religious instruction in 
schools. 





e , Efficient, Discriminating, Professional 
Wnited Nations: Statistical Yearbook 1951. Third Issue. Service 
XVII-S. Pp. 616. Columbia University Press, New 
York 27. 1951. $6.00, paper; $7.50, cloth. 
aT ; - Ra Instructors wishing to explore the possibilities in 
Wage Policy in Our Expanding Economy. Pp. 60. Illus- their fields, and administrators searching for good 
trated. Congress of Industrial Organizations, 718 instructors are uraed ¢ unhaaien oath ta 
Jackson Place, NW, Washington 6, D.C. 1951. Single _ ee 1 . 
copies free to high-school economies and social-studies 
teachers. 
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FACULTY PLACEMENT SERVICE 
THE TUITION PLAN 


Secondary Sa College 


Elementary University schools and colleges grant the conveni- 
ence of monthly payments while they 
BRYANT TEACHERS BUREAU receive their tuition and other fees in 


711-13 Witherspoon Bidg., full at the beginning of the term. 
Walnut and Juniper Sts., a: 
PHILADELPHIA 7, PA. The Tuition Plan increases enroll- 


The method by which more than 350 


ker 5-1223 ; 
eaten ments, reduces bookkeeping, and en- 


hances good will. 


ANATIONAL SERVICE RELIABL E and A descriptive brochure will be sent 
ALBE RT: PERSONAL to schools and colleges promptly upon 
rear taty SERVICE request 

AG E N Cc b ge to Colleges and Universities of 


and COLLEGE: the Nation and their Personnel. 
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To prepare the student for the 


world which science has created 





GENERAL EDUCATION 
IN SCIENCE 


Edited by I. Bernard Cohen and Fletcher G. Watson 
With a Foreword by James Bryant Conant 


hi place of science in the collegiate education of nonscientists. A discussion 

by leading scientists and educators with emphasis on the layman’s diffi- 
culties in understanding science, and on the techniques employed in the Gen- 
eral Education courses in science at Harvard and elsewhere. Invaluable for 
the layman, teacher or administrator. 


THE CONTRIBUTORS 


Edward S. Castle Edward C., Fuller 

I. Bernard Cohen S. A. Goudsmit 

René J. Dubos Edwin C. Kemble 
Henry S. Dyer Frederick G. Kilgour 


George E. Erikson P. Le Corbeiller 
Philipp Frank Leonard K. Nash 


Sidney J. French Paul B. Sears 
Fletcher G. Watson 


Trade edition $4.00; Text edition $3.00 


EDUCATION FOR ADVERSITY 
By Julius Seelye Bixler 


Educational philosophy brought into line with present day reality in a chal- 
lenging new book. $1.50 
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